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GOOD WORDS.—XLYV. 


It is the theological, not the devotional, use of the 
Bible which our modern theories disturb. 


Dr. GeorGe A. BARTON. 


TOLSTOL. 

Thou mighty Slav and prophet of thy race, 
Bold to rebuke a hireling Church that stands 
To nurse a dragging empire, lifting hands 
With olive branch above thy shaggy face, 
Staying the war-dogs in their frantic chase; 
More potent far than blades of Cossack bands 
Or shriek of cannon o’er the Baltic sands 

In ages yet to be—such lowly grace; 

Man of the ploughshare and the pruning hook, 
Erst slave to gilded pleasures’ vain career, 
Thou didst not bribe thy soul when visions clear 
Exposed thy painted mask, but shams forsook, 
And from thy shapely furrow Muscovite 
There pours a Volga stream of wondrous light. 


George Sheed Anderson, in Christian Register. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened on 
Seventh-day, the 29th, at 11 a.m. Written reports 
from all the preparative meetings were read, and the 
representatives generally were present. 

Minutes were presented from their respective 
monthly meetings by Joel Borton, of Woodstown, 
N. J., and Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. A cordial greeting was ex- 
tended to them as well as to other Friends present 
without minutes. 

At the afternoon session the queries were read and 
the summarized answers portrayed a hopeful state of 
society. 

Expressions called forth by the reading of them 
showed that the members were sensible of the respon- 
sibility of their position as well as the shortcomings, 
and the hope was expressed generally that all might 
be more mindful of the needs of to-day. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Meetings were announced to be held First-day 
morning at Park Avenue meeting-house, at 10 a.m., 
and at Old Town meeting-house, Fayette and Aisquith 
Streets, at 11. At Park Avenue the large auditorium 
was nearly filled at the hour of meeting, and shortly 
after every place was taken, and those seeking admis- 
sion were sent to the lecture room, where an overflow 
meeting was held, which was attended by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Dr. O. Edward Janney and other 
ministers. 

After a time of stillness throughout the great com- 
pany gathered in the main Auditorium, Mary Bonsal, 
formerly of Baltimore, but now of the Friends’ 
Home, Newtown, Pa., spoke briefly, dwelling on the 


| coming ef God on earth and His revelation of Him- 

| self in the flesh. Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, next spoke, beginning with the 
words, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart.” This rest is the rest of the soul, which comes 
only if we make way for the divine in us to be oper- 
ated on by the power of the living God. Then is the 
light given and also the strength to walk in the light. 
We are to depend not on the outward, but to turn in- 
ward. “Learn of me” was the word that came 
through Jesus; learn of the divine that is within. 
Eternal life may be entered upon now; we are not to 
wait until we have passed the confines of time to live 
the life that is worth while, the eternal life; we may 
live it now. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J.. spoke of a 
“closer walk with God.” This is a matter of the 
spirit, of the life of our deeper selves, of soul growth. 
“God is a spirit,” said He who lived closer to God 
than any other, so close that He could say they were 
one. It is a matter between the spirit that is in our 
bodies, that expresses itself to other human spirits 
through our body, and the spirit that animates the 
whole outward world and shines forth to our spirits 
from all the things of beauty, and all the good things 
of earth. The spirit of God is everywhere, and most 
of all in human life. The walk to meeting was beau- 
tifully and vividly described, the spirit of God mani- 
fest in every good and beautiful thing. At such a 
time one cannot but feel the nearness of the spirit of 
God to the spirit of man. True place and real life is 
realized when these two spirits are consciously one. 
His spirit is always co-operating with ours. It is for 
our spirits to co-operate with His. Realizing what is 
done on his side, for us, we are full of love and grati- 
tude. Then what are we to do on our part? To begin, 
we may make our lives virtuous, pure, clean lives; 
then only is the way clear for the deeper spiritual life, 
and the union of our soul’s life with God. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School, 
being the next to speak, took up the thought of walk- 
ing with God as the last speaker had presented it. 
The study of the experience, as recorded, of George 
Fox in his days of preparation reveals some of the 
stepping stones to a closer walk with God. Religious 
teachers had insisted that one must know Christ in 
order to turn from darkness to light. George Fox 
made religion mean more to men by reversing this 
formula. He urged that there must be a turning 
from darkness to light and then a knowledge of 
Christ. Fox placed a higher value on the preparatory 
condition of the heart and mind, that precedes a long- 
ing to live close to the Saviour. What this turning 
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from darkness to light is was made very clear by the 
speaker. For instance, it was urged that from seek- 
ing pleasure and making that the sole aim and occu- 
pation one must learn to discriminate between good 
pleasure and other pleasure, must learn to transmute 
pleasure into joy. Then may one come to know 
Christ. 

Alice Robinson, of Baltimore, spoke of the lesson 
to be gained from Watts’ picture of the young man 
who, having asked, “‘ What shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?” turns sorrowfully away. “ Do we,” was 
asked, “ dwell too much in our necessary lower life, 
or do we strive to live more the higher, spiritual 
life?” What we may need to “ sell,” to give up, may 
be very small, quite too insignificant to seem at first 
to make any difference. Religion, it was pointed out, 
is a very practical matter. 

Albert H. Johnson spoke on the importance and 
responsibility of personal influence, in answer to the 
question, “ How shall we serve God?” 

Mary Bonsal appeared briefly in prayer, and after 
a short time of silence the meeting closed. 

YOUTHS’ MEETING. 

In the First-day afternoon meeting, to which dele- 
gates had been sent from the First-day schools of the 
yearly meeting, Chas. Clevenger, of Winchester, Va., 
read an excellent paper, in which he emphasized the 
need of more faithful work on the part of teachers in 
our First-day schools. The purpose of the First-day 
school is to develop thought, to be a feeder for the 
meeting, to further the spread and better understand- 
ing of Friendly principles. 

Margaret Broomell read a beautiful tribute to Lu- 
cretia Mott, written by Pauline W. Holme. Bertha 
K. Cleaver read a poem, “The Valley’s Lesson,’ 
which contained encouragement and strength to the 
downhearted. 

One of the Park Avenue First-day school classes 
gave an exercise which contained the thought of the 
necessity of the little things in the structure of the 
greater. Joseph Walton gave a talk to the young peo- 
ple which the older people also enjoyed. The meet- 
ing closed with a period of silence. 

A meeting for worship was held in the evening, at 
which the speakers were Mary Heald Way, of Ox- 
ford, Pa.; Reuben Kester, of Grampian, Pa.; Edwin 
R. Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md. 

(To be continued next week.) 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

Those appointed a year ago to represent the yearly 
meeting on the Central Committee of the Friends’ 
General Conference, offer the following report: 

In conjunction with other members of the Central 
Committee, arrangements were made for holding the 
General Conference in Toronto, Canada. A program 
was proposed, embracing the five departments of the 
Conference—Religious, First-day School, Philan- 
thropic, Educational and Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions. 

To an unusual degree the addresses made were ele- 
vating and instructive, as will be revealed upon read- 
ing the printed reports which are now being distrib- 
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uted. Besides our own members, assistance was ren- 
dered in the exercises by several distinguished edu- 
cators of the Dominion, and some members of the 
other branch of Friends. We were also favored with 
the company and labors of John William Graham, of 
Manchester, England, for whose sacrifice in giving up 
his holiday with his family to be with us at Toronto, 
and among our people in other localities, we are deep- 
ly grateful. 

With an earnest desire for the extension of our 
principles, and for the building up of our smaller 
meetings, and for the establishment of new centers of 
Friendly interest, the Conference has appointed a 
special committee of eighteen persons to carry out 
these aims. This is known as the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

In the pursuit of its work this committee has 
planned to locate at some central point a bureau of 
information and direction. It will be necessary to 
put in charge a discreet and competent Friend, who 
will be able to give time and service to the work and 
will require to be compensated therefor. 

The duty of this bureau will be to ascertain the 
needs of different localities, and to make it easy for 
those to go into the field who feel a call to personal 
service. 

It was the judgment of the Committee on Advance- 
ment that a report of its work be submitted to each 
yearly meeting for its sanction and co-operation. 


THE TEACHER AS A MISSIONARY 
PEACE. 


[An address by Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford Academy, 
Stratford, Ontario, before Friends’ General Conference at 
Toronto, in Eighth month, 1904.] 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Other poems commonly studied in our schools, 
from which useful lessons in the interests of peace 
may be deduced, are “ Horatius,” “ Evangeline,” and 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” In “ Horatius ” 
we have presented the case of a war instituted with- 
out a shadow of justice in an attempt to force back 
upon the Roman people a ruler whom they had de- 
posed and driven out for his wickedness. Yet it is 
shown that the aggressor in this unjust war was sup- 
ported by the principal leaders of public opinion in 
his country, “ four and twenty prophets, the wisest of 
the land ” they are called, these prophets correspond- 
ing nowadays to our foremost militarist politicians, 
journalists and clergymen. Moreover, if any Etrus- 
can were to oppose this unjust war into which his 
country was being dragged he was to be held up to in- 
famy. Then we have described the grandeur of the 
vast invading army and their pride in their assurance 
of victory, the destruction they wrought over the 
whole face of the invaded country, the confusion and 
terror thus brought upon the weak and the helpless, 
the fiendish hatred of his own people by the man who 
claimed sovereignty over them, and, finally, the re- 
pulsion of the invaders. This story is fitted to show 
that the endorsation of a war by the four and twenty 
prophets of any country is no evidence of its justice, 
nor is their assurance of a successful result, even 
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when supported by an apparently overwhelming 
army, any guarantee of victory. 

In “ Evangeline ” we have depicted in most affect- 
ing manner the unspeakable tragedies which a state 
of war brings into the lives of the humble and inno- 
cent. 

In “ The Courtship of Miles Standish” we have 
an account of the beginnings of the terrible Indian 
wars in New England. You will remember that a 
quarrel having broken out between the Plymouth 
settlers and the Indians, a council of the settlers was 
held, and the decision was for a war of extermination 
against the natives. 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder. 

Judging it wise and well, that some at least were converted, 

Rather than any were slain, for this was but Christian be- 
havior. 

To this replies Miles Standish, a representative of 
the militarist Christianity which, then as now, finds 
its inspiration in the history of pagan Greece and 
Rome, and of the ancient Hebrews, rather than in the 
New Testament: 

“Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that Speaks from the mouth of 

the cannon.” 

The elder protested against this statement, and 
against the irreverent language in which it was made: 
“Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they 

spake with.” 

The pretext was unheeded and the settlers at once 
began the wars which were destined to stain with 
tears and blood the pages of the history of the United 
States for two hundred and fifty years. 

Among the shorter poems commonly read in 
schools, at least in Ontario schools, which lend them- 
selves to the teaching of peace principles, we shall 
notice only the following: “ After Blenheim,” “ Be- 
fore Sedan,” “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
“Rule Britannia ” and “ Recessional.” In “ After 
Blenheim ” Southey cleverly describes in dramatic 
fashion through the conversation of old Caspar and 
his grandchildren the utter wickedness of the war in 
which that battle occurred. Concluding his account, 
the old man says: 

“Yet what they killed each other for, I couldn’t well make out, 

But everybody said,” quoth he, “That ’twas a famous vic- 

tory.” 
Upon which his grandchild pronounced what must 
stand as the final moral judgment on the matter 
when she declared, “ Why, it was a very wicked 
thing.” 

In “ Before Sedan ” the evil and the folly of the 
Franco-Prussian War are described in the picture of 
the dead soldier lying on the field with the loving let- 
ter from his little daughter clutched in his rigid hand, 
on which the poet ironically comments: 

Carry his body hence; kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence over men’s graves; 
So this man’s eye is dim; throw the earth over him. 

What is said here of kings applies, of course, with 
equal force to presidents. 

When it comes to dealing with “ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade ” and “ Rule Britannia,” the peace- 
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loving teacher will be critical. He will not be dis- 
posed, for instance, to accept on the authority even 
of Tennyson, and to teach to his pupils as the standard 
of conduct for any rational being responsible for his 
moral acts, the ideal presented in the lines previously 
quoted: 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


That, as we saw in “ Horatius,” was precisely the 
view taken by Lars Porsenna, of Clusium, two thou- 
sand years ago, and by Roderick Dhu and his monk 
four hundred years since, and the world should have 
advanced somewhat since Roderick Dhu’s day. Yet 
it is this view that, more than any other, is responsi- 
ble for the ¢ontinuance of the horrors of war. It is 
blind obedience that makes these things possible. 

As to “ Rule Britannia,” it might be used to show 
the boastful folly of much so-called patriotic poetry. 
Here we have, to begin with, the angels represented 
as being especially interested in the welfare of 
Britain, a pagan notion surely. Then these angels 
are represented as prophesying of the Britons from 
the very beginning that “Britons never shall be 
slaves,” declaring also of Britain that “ Thee haughty 
tyrants ne’er shall tame,” and that she should’ rule 
not only the ocean, but every shore it touches. What 
poor prophets these angels of James Thomson were, 
surely! In spite of their prophecy, Britons became 
the slaves in succession of the Romans, the Saxons, 
the Danes, and the Normans! and, certainly, the 
British people were pretty well tamed by a number 
of haughty tyrants, such as William I. and Henry 
VItl. The boast about Britons being destined to 
rule “ the subject main ” fed the pride and arrogance 
that brought on the War of 1812, and the declaration 
of Britain’s destiny to be mistress of the world would 
be merely ridiculous were it not indicative of a source 
of real danger in the blind ambition for world-wide 
rule which it encourages in present-day imperialists. 

One of the best antidotes to such pieces as “ Rule 
Britannia ” is “ Recessional.” For writing this poem 
lovers of peace can forgive Kipling much, and much 
he needs to be forgiven. So much of his writing in 
relation to political power and dominion is so purely 
pagan and even brutal in tone that this poem is 
doubly welcome. You will remember that in “ Re- 
cessional ” the poet warns the British people that 
there is danger of the fate of Nineveh and Tyre over- 
taking Britain also, and he urges them to renounce 
the “ heathen heart that puts her trust ” in artillery 
and ships of war, and to call upon the Lord to have 
mercy upon them for “frantic boast and foolish 
word ” regarding their imperial ‘greatness—a warn- 
ing and a prayer which are equally required and 
equally suitable for the American people. 

Just a word on the inculeation of peace principles 
in connection with the teaching of composition. 
This is readily accomplished by occasionally assign- 
ing topics in the discussion of which these principles 
would be developed. A few such topics are: Patriot- 
ism, National Greatness, The Progress of Civiliza- 
tion, Our Debt to Other Nations, Peace and War. 

Finally, the teacher should lose no opportunity of 
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referring to current events which have a bearing 
upon the doctrines of peace, such as the Alaskan 
boundary award, the arbitration treaty between 


Britain and France, and the adoption of the peace 
plank in the platform of the Democratic party in the 
United States. 

By such means as this the teacher will be doing his 
part towards bringing about the long-desired consum- 
mation of peace on earth and good-will to men. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—I1. 


Although I[ have lived the life at Woodbrooke Set- 
tlement only two weeks, every moment has been so 
completely filled with interesting and pleasant occu- 
pation that it seems that I have been here for a much 
longer time. A more suitable and delightful location 
for the Settlement surely tould not have been chosen. 
The grounds surrounding the big two-story mansion, 
which is the main building of the institution, are 
beautified with lawns, beds of flowers, a pretty little 
lake, and trees and shrubbery in great variety. Quiet 
and secluded walks wend their way in all directions. 
The leaves have taken on their gorgeous autumnal 
tints, and a large beech that stands in front of our 
library window is a sight good for the soul. The fre- 
quent mention that is made of it by those living here, 
and by visitors to the Settlement, proves that its glory 
and beauty are not in vain. So far the weather has 
been mostly pleasant; but the changes are sudden, 
and I am learning not to be disappointed when a 
warm, sunshiny day is followed by two or three that 
are rainy and cheerless. Disagrecable weather doesn’t 
dampen the ardor of the Englishman’s spirits as it 
does that of us Americans. 

At present there are twelve students living in the 
Settlement, and our family is a conglomeration of 
four nationalities—two Hollanders, a Frenchman, 
eight Englishmen and women and one American. 
Besides William Littleboy, the warden, and his wife, 
the are also two lecturers living here, A. Neave Bray- 
shaw, LL.B., who is known to some American 
Friends, and Herbert G. Wood, B.A. Among the 
visitors here recently have been Edward Grubb, 
Joshua Rowntree, Samuel Beck and Fielden Thorpe. 
It is very pleasant to see how the hearts of the 
Friends here have been won by Dean Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, Joseph S. Walton, Joel Borton and 
others of our American Friends who have experi- 
enced the pleasures of a stay at the Settlement. 

The women students are housed in the main build- 
ing; while the men live in the Chalet, a new frame 
dormitory building, the Barracks, and in Holland 
House, a quaint and comfortable little two-story brick 
structure which stands at the edge of the garden, and 
whose windows look out upon a most beautiful stretch 
of landscape. The entire establishment has been 
planned and equipped with a view to giving Friends 
and those associated with them an opportunity for 
more fully qualifying themselves, spiritually, intel- 
lectually and experimentally, for any service to which 
they may feel called. 





Although we are to a certain extent withdrawn 
from the ordinary activities of life for a time, Wood- 
brooke is within easy reach of several meetings for 
worship, with many dependent activities, and there 
is plenty of opportunity for experience in varied 
forms of religious and social work. The adult school 
movement, the importance of which in England, at 
least, can hardly be over-estimated, is an especially 
tine field for students. A warm welcome is given at 
the Settlement to those young people who are as yet 
uncertain what may be their course, or whose desire 
for work has taken no definite form. Service with all 
possible variety and freedom is the keynote of the 
place. The spirit of sweet Christian fellowship per- 
vades the Settlement life to a very marked degree. 
One of the most helpful periods each day is the devo- 
tional meeting previous to lectures in the morning. 
This is invariably a season of comfort and encourage- 
ment, strengthening the heart for the experiences to 
follow. Here many a doubt and difficulty is cleared 
away, and the soul is brought into close touch with its 
God by means of earnest prayer. As the day opens 
with this season of communion it is brought to a close 
with the singing of a hymn before we separate for 


the night. Artiuvur DewerEse. 


AN ENGLISH FRIEND IN CALIFORNIA. 

After reading “Two Sunny Winters in Califor- 
nia,” by Gulielma Crosfield,* one feels as if the let- 
ters had been received from a friend who is traveling 
among scenes and places long familiar, and not as 
if one had just finished a book of impressions of 
America. It is this flavor of intimacy which gives the 
book its chiefest charm. Then, too, the fact that 
Gulielma Crosfield is an English Friend, one of the 
clerks of London Yearly Meeting, and a woman of 
culture and extended travel, adds to the value of her 
little book, which she, in her preface, declares to 
have been written because “I have felt ever since 
our return that an outspoken word of appreciation 
was due, and the simplest way to render this seemed 
to be to publish some of the letters we sent home. 
Starting hurriedly, with vague fears of home sick- 
ness and isolation, the contrast between the expected 
and the actual was quite amazing. We found the sun, 
not only in Californian skies, but in the warmth and 
kindliness of American hearts and homes, a sunshine 
of the heart which transformed the months of exile 
into a time which cannot be recalled without some- 
thing of the radiance and sweet aroma of the outward 
skies and groves of their wonderful country.” 

The delicate task of criticising without blaming, 
and of dealing fairly with many points of view is un- 
dertaken in a very Friendly spirit. A keen love of 
nature, the desire to arrive at a just estimate of 
things American, and a broad-minded toleration of 
those customs and practices which are new and not 
entirely pleasing to the author mark all the letters, 
and make the American reader who deplores the 
crudities, follies and vices of his countrymen, but 


* Headley Bros., London, 2s, 6d. net. May be ordered 


through Friends’ Book Store, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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who longs to have the visitor see the best as well as 
the worst of them, very grateful. 

For those who have enjoyed a “ sunny winter,” and 
for those who have summered in the Northwest, the 
modest, faithful descriptions of scenes and people are 
full of reminiscences, while the chapter devoted to 
“The Society of Friends as we saw it in America,” 
may throw some light upon the Friends’ Church of 
the West, and the spirit which animates their work. 

Quite naturally, some of the generalizations appeal 
to an American as superficial, and a certain careless- 
ness of style, permissible in personal letters, but un- 
fortunate in a publication, no matter how informal, 
is to be deprecated. 

Apart from this, the book is very readable, and 
American Friends can but hope that all our English 
Friends who visit us will see us through as rosy spee- 
tacles, and believe us as much in earnest, and as full 
of the spirit of truth, as does the author of “ Two 
Sunny Winters in California.” H. M. F. 


“METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE.” 

Among the gravest questions confronting those 
concerned in the welfare of humanity are the ques- 
tions of peace and war internationally and peace and 
war industrially. International distrust and enmity 
have their counterpart in distrust between employer 
and employed, or, more vernacularly, between capital 
and labor. Any one who clears the ground for more 


peaceful relations stands as one of those who help to 


make two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore. 

“Methods of Industrial Peace,” * is an attempt 
“to aid in the better comprehension and wider diffu- 
sion of the principles and methods of industrial 
peace.” There has been undoubtedly too much be- 
lief in the virtue of “ persuasion with a club.” The 
principle of peace for which Friends stand is not a 
mere weak sentimentality, but a necessity for sturdy 
growth, industrially as well as nationally. Peace is 
necessary, as N. P. Gilman says, to make “ produc- 
tion as fruitful as possible in the given state of the 
arts and sciences.” The deplorable, murderous defi- 
ance of law and order, followed by military rule in 
Colorado; the suffering from the anthracite coal 
strike and the meat strike; the interference with busi- 
ness caused by the steel strike, by the recent building 
trade troubles in New York city, and by the Debs 
railroad strike in Chicago some years ago, are merely 
examples writ large of what is occurring most vexa- 
tiously in little, continually. 

The book under review is written in the hope that 
it “will have some effect in clearing the minds of 
those who hereafter discuss industrial peace, and in 
assisting those who have the task laid upon them of 
settling labor disputes.” The author thinks that em- 
ployer and employee must recognize conditions as 
they actually prevail, among which are associations of 
workingmen as “a primary industrial fact to which 
the employer must adjust himself.” Prof. Gilman 
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does not condemn associations of workmen, and 
points out that when wisely managed they may be 
made use of to bring the employer and employee in 
more stable relations through opportunities for collee- 
tive bargaining, establishment of wage scales, con- 
tracts for terms of years and arrangements for arbi- 
tration of differences. 

Agreements tending toward the maintenance of 
peace are noted in the bituminous coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas. Iowa and Michigan. 
“In Pennsyivania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois annual 
conferences are held composed of representatives of 
the coal miners and operators, which arrange for the 
application of the general rules laid down by the In- 
dianapolis Conference, to the particular needs and 
demands of the State. The author gives several ex- 
amples of agreements in actual operation. 

In his chapter on “ Collective Bargaining,” 
author posits a supposed case for the shoe trade 
of Lynn, Mass. It is interesting to note that since 
the publication of the book the Lynn Shoe Manufae- 
turers’ Association and the Cutters’ Assembly, No. 
3,662, of the Knights of Labor, signed an agreement 
providing that there should be no strikes on one side 
or lockouts on the other; that all disputes are to be 
submitted to a settlement board of three from each 
organization, whose decision is to be final; provision 
is also made to cover any failure of the arbitration 
board to make a decision. 


the 


“ Incorporation of Industrial Unions” is another 
subject treated at some length. Arguments of dif- 
ferent labor leaders for and against incorporation are 
quoted freely. Prof. Gilman’s conclusion is that the 
tone of the objectors to incorporation of unions is 
not that of men willing to face their obvious obliga- 
tions. “ Their words have the familiar ring of the 
language of men in love, not with justice, but with 
irresponsible power. . . . There is to-day a crying 
social need for more responsibility in labor disputes.” 

The space permitted me for review of this very 
practical book does not allow of very extended cita- 
tion. Among the subjects treated are “ Strikes and 
Lockouts,” “ The Rights and Duties of the Public,” 
“The Living Wage,” “ Workmen’s Insurance,” 
the sliding seale, blacklist and boycott, legal regu- 
lation of disputes, State boards of arbitration and 
the New Zealand experiments. There is no reference 
in this book to employers’ welfare institutions, such 
as those of our Friends, the Cadburys and the Frys 
in England, and such as those of the Pullman Com- 
pany, the National Cash Register Company, the 
Waltham Watch Company, H. J. Heinz Company, 
and many others in this country, where baths, dining 
rooms, meals at cost, temporary hospitals, parks, im- 
proved dwellings, as well as enlightened provision for 
air, sunshine and music in the factory, are made for 
employees. These efficient means for industrial con- 
tentment and peace are no doubt omitted in this work 
because treated in an earlier at length by Prof. Gil- 
man. 

The general attitude of the book toward both sides 
is calm and fair, even judicial. With full sympathy 
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for the employed, desire for his betterment, “ appre- 
ciation of the profoundly human character of the 
trade union movement in its best aspects,” there is at 
the same time friendly condemnation of trade union 
mistakes, and no condonation or glossing over of riot 
or crime done in the name of “ labor.” 

Prof. Gilman sees in the “ trade union movement 
a reaching out for a higher and fuller life, a life 
fuller, deeper and finer for the vast majority of man- 
kind, . a claim for nobler justice than has yet 
been realized, . a greater opportunity to develop 
as human beings, a larger share of the finer and 
higher life which civilization is extending among 
men.” .In conclusion, he says: “ Trade unionism 
may have a great future before it. I would fain see 
that future marked by a deep sense of responsibility 
for large power, and a temporate employment of it 
for the good of all classes.” 


Henry Morris Havitanp. 


IN WHI TTIE R LAND. 


What could be more appropriate than to go from 
the great Peace Congress, in session last week at 
Boston, to the lovely valley of the Merrimac, where 
was the birthplace and the home of Whittier, the life- 
long advocate of justice to all and perpetual peace and 
good will among all mankind? 

It was, therefore, with no ordinary satisfaction that 
my wife and I, companions of David Ferris, of Wil- 
mington, Del., the venerable and indefatigable stu- 
dent of the incomparable Quaker poet, turned our 
faces toward W hittier Land a week ago. The “ stern 
and rockbound coast” of Massachusetts northward 
from Boston was aflame with the gorgeous coloring of 
the autumnal foliage. Nearly every locality along the 
route has its historic memories. Every scene that 
meets the eye has been described by the pen of the 
gentle disciple of nature, in whose honor we were 
making a pilgrimage undertaken by more than a thou- 
sand admirers of Whittier since June of the present 
year. The tide of travel to the towns and villages es- 
pecially connected with his birth, his life and his 
death and burial, Haverhill, Amesbury, Hampton 
Falls, ete., is on the increase from year to year, and 
the books at the birthplace, homestead, place of the 
poet’s passing from earthly scenes, and elsewhere, re- 
ceive additions daily from the lovers of « Snow 
Bound,” “The Tent on the Beach” and the other 
productions of the gifted poet. 

All the points of special interest are reached by the 
electric railway, and none of them are far from Ames- 
bury, which, possessing the homestead where Whit- 
tier lived and wrote for fifty-six years, is peculiarly 
the center of the land which has been,consecrated by 
the pen of Whittier. The poet’s s biographer, Samuel 
T. Pickard, resides in the Whittier mansion, and takes 
care that everything shall be kept as Whittier left it, 
cheerfully explaining the many precious mementoes 
and souvenirs of Whittier’s occupation of the house. 


Our party wended their way to the top of Po Hill, 
to which, overlooking the Powwow River, the Indians 
The out- 


were wont to repair to hold their councils. 





look from this point is fine. The next objective point, 
as a matter of course, is the poet’s birthplace at Hav- 
erhill, with its quaint furniture, its sampler worked 
by Lydia Ayer, the classmate of “In School Days,” 
and many other reminders of Whittier. Piloted by 
Abbie Gove, its owner, the party, with the addition 
of other friends of David Ferris, Mazie Derrickson 
and her aunt, visited the house in which Whittier 
breathed his last in the village of Hampton Falls, 
whither “ Greenleaf,” as his familiar friends called 
him, had gone to recuperate. Here, as elsewhere, 
everything is in the same position which he found it 
when he went there with his cousin, Gertrude (Whit- 
tier) Cartland, and her husband, Joseph Cartland, 
now deceased. 


Other localities visited were the graves of the poet 
and his relatives in the Friends’ burying ground, 
nearly a half mile from the meeting house, which was 
erected in 1851 under the supervision of the poet, 
and according to plans prepared by him. Those who 
performed the work were a minister and two elders of 
the Society of Friends. The seat which he occupied 
habitually, near the “gallery,” but not in it, is 
marked by a silver plate. 

The meeting house is a model of neatness and sim- 
plicity, within and without. The congregation, led 
ky Gertrude Cartland, Daniel Maxfield and others 
whose voices are heard in the ministry, is among the 
most conservative and least formal in New England. 
All Friends, whatever distinctive name they bear, are 
welcomed to the meeting, in accordance with the wish 
of Whittier, who earnestly desired that all branches 
of his beloved society might be reunited. On this oc- 
casion David Ferris was the first speaker, followed 
by myself, Gertrude Cartland and two others. That 
afternoon (the 9th instant) David delivered a “ Talk 
on Whittier,” which was listened to with deep inter- 
est by his old neighbors. Having enjoyed the gener- 
ous hospitality of Daniel Maxfield, Gertrude Cart- 
land, Samuel T. Pickard and others who were close 
to Whittier in life, we set out on our return home- 
ward, feeling that we had acquired much during our 
brief visit to the surroundings of the immortal poet 
and exponent of all that is best and most enduring in 
Quakerism. Ettwoop Roserts. 

Norristown, Ninth mo. 10th. 


In the midst of so much unfair and untruthful 
statement made to sustain preconceived conclusions, 
Christian ministers have pressed upon them the duty 
of taking great pains to be absolutely exact in their 
statement of facts, and sound in their process of rea- 
soning. An illustration, no matter how pat it may be, 
if it be not true; a line of reasoning, no matter how 
specious it may be, if it be not just, has no place in the 
Christian pulpit. A partisan, ad captandum, unfair 
argument does more to discredit the authority of the 
pulpit than almost anything that can be named. Be- 
sides, it is dishonest. No cause is so good that it can 
afford to be sustained by misrepresentation or the sup- 
pression of facts.—The Watchman. 
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THE PAPACY TO THE REFORMATION. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 40. 
Read Ez., xiii., 1-16. 

Woe unto the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! 

Should not the shepherds feed the sheep?—Ez., xxxiv., 2. 

We can only glance at a few points in the further 
history of the organized Church before the Reforma- 
tion. The conflict between the papacy and the em- 
perors and kings of Europe continued; but the spirit 
of nationality, now coming into being with the decay 
of feudalism, gradually gave the advantage to the 
civil power. And, on the other hand, the papacy fell 
into unworthy hands, for a time sinking very low in- 
deed. Late in the thirteenth century the popes, los- 
ing control of the riotous population of Rome and the 
rebellious nobles of the papal States, left the im- 
perial city, and, after wandering about for a time 
among the cities of Southern France, finally settled 
for seventy years at Avignon, in Provence. The city 
was purchased by the pope, so it was not subject to 
the French monarchy, and indeed it remained papal 
territory until the eighteenth century. With the 
pope came, of course, the cardinals; and the court at 
Avignon became a great center of luxury and vice. 
The popes were frequently able men, sometimes good 
men, but the situation was beyond them. It reveals 
to us strangely the hold of the organized Church upon 
Europe, that in the degradation of the papal court 
and its separation from the city with which it had 
been associated for nearly a thousand years, the 


papacy retained so much of its power over Christen- 


dom. Still, the interdict, or virtual execommunica- 
tion of a nation, was put into operation by a priest- 
hood loyal rather to the Church than to the nation; 
still wealth poured into the papal treasury, though the 
occasional checking of the golden stream showed the 
beginnings of independence, both personal and na- 
tional. 

During the “ Babylonish Captivity,” as the exile 
at Avignon came to be called, occurred in Europe the 
terrible visitation of the Black Death, which is said 
to have reduced the population of Europe by half or 
more. This pestilence brought out the cowardice and 
irreligion of the great mass of the people, including 
most of the secular clergy and the older monastic 
orders. The mendicant orders shine in splendid con- 
trast, for they gave themselves with unselfish devo- 
tion to nursing and soothing the sufferers, winning 
universal love and esteem. The terror of the time 
awoke in many an unrestrained religious fanaticism, 
which showed itself in persecution of Jews and in 
the self-torture of the Flagellants, who went about 
from city to city scourging themselves and each other 
through the streets, in order to atone for their own 
sins and those of Christendom. The Church and the 
civil authorities united in the end to put down this 
public exhibition. 


Soon after the return of the popes to Rome, toward 
the end of the fourteenth century, occurred the Great 
Schism, by which two popes were elected, each claim- 
ing to be the only rightful pope, and hurling anathe- 
mas at his antagonist. The nations were divided in 
their allegiance, but all alike felt the disgrace of the 
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conflict, and many were the efforts to end it. At suc- 
cessive elections the various rival popes were sworn to 
resign whenever their resignations would assist in 
bringing about peace, but always their own interests 
and those of their advisers prevented them from ob- 
serving their promises. 

In 1414 a general council was called at Pisa, which 
deposed the two popes and elected another. As, how- 
ever, the rival popes denied altogether the authority 
of the council, it resulted for a time in the existence 
of three popes instead of two. But the council was 
generally recognized by Christendom, and its pope 
gained in favor, while the others declined. Finally 
another council was called at Constance by the Em- 
peror Sigismund and the pope authorized by the pre- 
ceding council. Here all three were deposed, an- 
other was appointed, and the great schism was ended. 
It had, however, very much weakened the position of 
the papacy, and for a time the popes were held to be 
subordinate to the church councils. The Council of 
Constance also convicted and executed John Huss 
and condemned the writings of Wiclif, whose works 
will be considered in another lesson. 

As early as the period of the popes in Avignon the 
revival of learing had begun in Italy. It was in part 
brought about by the introduction of the works of 
Aristotle and other great Greek writers into Wéstern 
Europe by Arabian scholars, and by the influence of 
such men as Frederic II. But chie fly it was the awak- 
ening and expanding human spirit which ceclesiasti- 
cism and scholasticism could no longer control. Pe- 
trarch, Dante and Boccaccio were among the earliest 
of the Humanists of Italy, and created a literature in 
the Italian language. Similar movements took place 
in other nations. It was a mark of a new life which 
penetrated alike religion, literature and the arts. 
This new life in the Church displayed itself in fre- 
quent efforts by councils and otherwise to reform the 
vices of the official Church—the nepotism, the sale of 
indulgences and the darker personal vices which 
stained the lives of many high churchmen and the 
popes as well. But the papacy was too fully given 
over to evil to be reformed in easy fashion. There 
were still to come some of the most infamous of the 
whole series of popes—men given to every vice and 
halting at no injustice to accomplish their ends—rob- 
bers, secret assassins. Some of the popes of the fif- 
teenth century were men of high culture, in full sym- 
pathy with the humanist movement; but even these 
were rather devoted to architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, than to the spirit of the Master’s king- 
dom. The light of the gospel was kept alive not by 
the organized Church, but by men in antagonism to 
it, and often persecuted by it; and also by many 
noble, inconspicuous lives in whom the spirit of the 
Master had found a quiet welcome. 


Topies.—Avignon, The Humanists, The Interdict, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, The Great Schism. 


References.—Locke’s “The Age of Great 
Schism,” Van Dyke’s “ Age of the Renascence,” 
Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity.” 
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THE BOOKS WE 


Vacation days are over. 


READ. 


Schools and colleges are 
filled with young aspirants for knowledge which will 
fit them for future usefulness. Lecture courses and 
reading clubs are opening their winter’s work. 
Everywhere there is a feeling that the lighter recrea- 
tive employments of the summer must give place to 
the more serious work of improvement. 


array of 


The vast 
people who are not included on the mem- 
bership list of any organizations that prescribe fixed 
reading courses find time during the winter evenings 
to read many books. In this age of prodigality of 
material, the question of selection becomes constantly 
more difficult. Friends used to eschew fiction, but 
the feeling is now general that this discrimination is 
not per se a wise one. If we judge fiction by the 
same standards of usefulness to which we should sub- 
ject other books, a large measure of it will doubtless 
be excluded from our reading list, but now and then 
a literary creation which passes under the name of 
fiction, measures up to the highest test of useful read- 
ing. Occasionally some one objects to history be- 
cause it is so largely a record of war; and biography 
comes in for criticism because it gives undue value 
to certain individuals in the general evolution of 
arts, sciences and the agencies of civilization. If we 
reject all books to which any one raises an objection 
we have left a hopelessly narrow literary choice. A 
surer way to make the writer’s reading profitable 
to us is to learn to measure our own needs and select 
the kinds of books which will meet them best for us 
just now without regard to standards of popular criti- 
cism. 

Broadly stated, we read for three purposes: for 
amusement, for information, and to develop our 
thinking processes, stimulate our abilities into action 
or inspire to better living. The great flood of fiction 
constantly poured forth upon us, is mainly but not 
exclusively written to meet the demand of readers 
who want to be entertained. To read for this purpose 
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is not necessarily wrong, but pressure of time usually 
crowds out other material if we give our first choice 
to purely recreative reading, and its subtle tendency 
is to destroy a taste for really helpful books; the ulti- 
mate result of the continued choice of light reading 
matter is the development of characters lacking keen, 
incisive intellectual grasp and vigorous moral fiber. 
We Friends, as serious-minded people, need to be 
watchful that our reading lists do not incline to the 
gratification of the impulse that enjoys to the detri- 
ment of the nobler nature that aspires. 

We all of us need to read largely for information 
because there is so much that it is profitable to know. 
Young people may Wisely select their reading lists 
largely from books that supply information, not acci- 
dentally and incidentally, but clearly and with 
avowed purpose. As we grow older and have amassed 
a reasonable degree of historical, biographical and 
scientific knowledge, we shall find that the books 
which do most fer us, are the ones that make us think 
and feel most, that create in us original thought in- 
stincts and impulses to action. To the untrained 
mind it is wearisome to think, and the temptation is 
strong to select books of innocent amusement or emo- 
tional interest to save ourselves from the irksome- 
ness of mental fatigue. But we all want to make the 
most of ourselves that is possible, and the law of 
compensation nowhere rules more strenuously than 
in the results in mental culture and keenly active 
minds, that are the outcome of assimilating helpful 
books. We want not only to know many things, but 
to think much and be able to act wisely and well. 
Are we willing to pay the price of that culture and 
training which the book world opens to all regardless 
of what our school privileges have been ? 

If so, let us measure every book we read by stand- 
ards of time to spare for its perusal, desirability of 
gaining the information which it contains, and 
whether its reading leaves us a little better men and 
women than it found us. A vigorous and conscien- 
tious application of the test of usefulness to every 
book for a short time will fix habits and tastes which 
may be safely trusted to lead us along the pleasant 
paths of knowledge, and into the bracing atmosphere 
of inspiring thoughts. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


NEcEssaRtLy about a question of so great import- 
ance as the choice of a Chief Executive for a nation 
many varied considerations and opposing views cen- 
In general the tendency toward misrepresenta- 
tion of issues for political reasons, personal detrac- 


ter. 
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tion, and obtaining votes by other means than 
through conviction, must meet adverse criticism at 
the hands of a religious journal. Corrupt political 
methods which to some extent have prevailed since 
organized governments began, have frequently 
turned religious-minded men away from participation 
in state affairs. This inclination was but another 
manifestation of the spirit of the anchorite which 
contends that to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world, it is best to keep away from the sources of pos- 
sible defilement. A more rational Christianity points 
out the fact that the stream of the world’s life can 
only be made purer by the mingling of the best men 
and women in its onward currents. 

While it is possible, if we desire to do so, to paint 
a truthfully dark picture of election methods, and the 
subversion of the rights of citizenship, there are in- 
dications that the more general participation of the 
best men in governmental affairs, is slowly showing 
tangible results. In the present campaign the can- 
didates of both great parties are men of high per- 
Neither is 
Both from their dif- 
ferent points of view desire if elected to administer 


sonal character and distinguished ability. 
in any sense a “ machine man.” 


the Presidential office so as best to serve the interests 
of the people. If the contention is made that they 
were nominated on account of their availability, the 
fact is conceded that such men meet the demands of 
the people, and argues an advance in the standards 
of publie choice. 

The campaign has been, as a result of the character 
of the nominees, largely free from personal deroga- 
tion. Fewer sensational meetings and parades than 
usual have been held. Spectacular efforts to dazzle 
voters have been largely absent. A thorough discus- 
sion of questions about which men honestly disagree 
is a desirable educational factor in a self-governing 
country. Partisan papers distort facts and present 
issues unfairly, but the very large number of inde- 
pendent journals and non-partisan reviews available 
everywhere furnish men and women with an oppor- 
tunity unparalleled in history to understand public 
questions, if they desire to do so. On the whole the 
present campaign suggests hopefulness to the mor- 
ally concerned population, who believe that honesty 
and capacity on the part of an executive are more 
vital matters than the precise nature of his views 
about pensions and the government of Asiatic islands. 


The young men of the country—thodse who from 
their age must be the rulers twenty-five years hence 
—have a peculiar interest in maintaining the na- 
tional honor.—U. S. Grant. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

In reference to the resolution sent by the Univer- 
sal Peace Union to the Secretary of State, urging that 
steps be taken toward putting an end to the war in 
the Far East, the following reply was received: 

Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
October 22d, 1904. 
Alfred H. Love, 
President of the Universal Peace Union, 
Logan Building, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir:—-Your letter of October 17th, communicating the unan- 
imous request of the Universal Peace Union that this govern- 
ment, through the pacific agencies at hand, shall take steps 
to induce the belligerents to cease the terrible conflict now 
waging in the East, has had attentive consideration. 

While led by the public declarations of both belligerents to 
believe that no way is yet open for the exercise of the friendly 
offices of other governments in the interest of peace, the action 
of the President in calling a peace conference and his repeated 
declarations on the subject are an earnest of his sincere desire 
to aid in all practicabie ways in the promotion of peace. I am. 
sir, Your obedient servant, 


[Signed } JoHN Hay. 


Acting Secretary of State Adee, on the 25th, dis- 
patched a note looking to the reconvening of The 
Hague conference. ‘This is an invitation from the 
President of the United States to the signatory Pow- 
ers of the original Hague treaty to come together 
again for the purpose of broadening and strengthen- 
ing the original convention, and especially to consider 
means to further ameliorate the horrors of modern 
warfare and to conserve and extend the rights of neu- 
tral commerce on the high seas. In addition to the 
signatory Powers, the invitation goes to four of the 
South and Central American republics, which have 
signified an earnest desire to adhere to The Hague 
treaty. The note is directed to the American Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers abroad, with instructions to 
sound the governments to which they are accredited, 
and to extend President Roosevelt’s invitation in 
such terms as they see fit. While the President has 
in his invitation suggested The Hague as a proper 
meeting place for the conference, a majority of the 
Powers must determine that, as well as the date of 
the meeting. 


The Vatican is sounding different Powers on the 
question of the admission of its representative at the 
proposed second Hague conference, on the same 
ground as the suggested admission of the South 
American republics, which were not represented at 
the first conference. The Vatican emphasizes the 
fact that it was excluded from the first conference 
chiefly because of the opposition of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, supported by Great Britain, which asked in 
exchange Italy’s support for the exclusion of repre- 
sentatives of the Boer Republic. 


New York’s famous subway was opened officially 
to the public on the 27th. With a silver controller 
Mayor McClellan, as motorman, started the first 
train. The subway is the consummation of years of 
study of the transportation problem on Manhattan 
Island, and marks the completion of the first stage of 
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what will be the most comprehensive system of rapid 
transit in the world. Considering the peculiar diffi- 
culties faced by its builders, the subway stands unique 
as a feat of engineering and construction. In the 
shape of an irregular Y, with the stem resting at City 
Hall, the tunnel runs north to Forty-second Street, 
where it bends sharply west to Broadway and out that 
thoroughfare to 103d Street. This portion of the tun- 
nel is a four-track system, two tracks for local and 
two for express train service. At 103d Street two 
tracks diverge in a generally northeastern direction, 
cross under a corner of Central Park and on to the 
Harlem River, under which it passes by means of a 
tunnel. 


Men of Monroe County, Pa., started on the 27th 
for the Maine woods to cut and ship Christmas trees. 
It is estimated that about 150 carloads will be sent 
to Philadelphia by Monroe County men alone. Sev- 
eral years ago the Pocono Mountains were covered 
with trees of a very good quality, but so many were 
taken that the supply has been exhausted. The ques- 
tion is, what will be done when the supply in Maine 
is exhausted, and why were not steps taken to keep up 
the supply in Monroe County, Pa.? When are we 
going to turn seriously to the raising of trees for vari- 
ous purposes as we raise other plants ? 


The imminent danger of war between Russia and 
Great Britain has been averted, and the settlement of 
the only points in dispute regarding the attack of the 
second Pacific Squadron on British trawlers, Tenth 
month 21st, has been referred to an international 
Commission under The Hague convention. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry will, it is understood, make a thor- 
ough investigation to ascertain the facts, particularly 
whether or not there were Japanese vessels in the 
North Sea; whether, even if there were not, the Rus- 
sian naval commanders were in possession of such in- 
formation as would warrant them in believing that 
vessels of the enemy were in the neighborhood and 
intended to attack them. The Russian Admiral or- 
dered four Russian officers to remain behind, when 
the fleet sailed from Vigo, and, despite rumors that 
the British fleet at Gibraltar has been ordered to pre- 
pare for action, it is believed that the difficulties will 
be amicably settled. The articles of the conven- 
tion concluded at The Hague furnish a good and sat- 
isfactory basis for the contemplated procedure. Ar- 
ticle 9, etc., of the convention, dealing with interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry regarding “ differences 
involving neither honor nor vital interests arising 
from differences of opinion on points of fact,”’ and 
how the Court of Inquiry ‘shall be constituted, are 
considered to meet the situation. 


Man must be a ray of the great sunshine under 
whose touch some special flower may open, and some 
special fruit fill itself with healthy and nutritious 
Juice, some little corner of the field grow rich.— 


Phillips Brooks. 
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BIRTHS. 
GREEN.—At Brookeville, Sandy Spring, Md., on the 6th of 
Fifth month, 1903, to Dr. W. F. and Edith Brooks Green, a 
daughter, who is named Mary Farquhar. 


HULL.—In Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 19th, 1904, to John 
Burling and Saidie Randolph Hull, a son, who is named Ran- 
dolph Matthews Hull. 


WAY.—At Philadelphia, Pa., Tenth month 30th, 1904, to 
Charles H. and Jennie Ambler Way, a daughter, who is named 
Margaret Evans Way. 


MARRIAGES. 
BROWN—WEBSTER.—On Tenth month 12th, at Blooming- 
ton, [ll., by Friends’ ceremony, Benjamin G. Brown, son of 
George W. and Rebecca Allen Brown, of Benjaminville, [ll., and 
Emma V. Webster, daughter of Lyman and Lovicy Webster, of 
Pasadena, Cal. 


DEATHS. 

BALL.—At Quakertown, Pa., Ninth month 25th, 1904, Anna 
Weldy, daughter of Frank and Emma W. Ball, aged 20 years. 

COALE.—On the 22d of Tenth month, 1904, at the home of 
her son, Lewis Coale, at Benjaminville, Ill, Sarah S. Coale, 
aged nearly 84 years. 

She was the daughter of Jeremiah and Rachel Gatchell, and 
was born in Chester County, Pa., coming in her young woman- 
hood to what was then considered the “ Far West,” Richmond, 
Ind. She married Joshua Coale in 1845. His death in Minne- 
scta in 1871 left her a widow with four grown children. Of 
these four, three preceded her to the higher life. She was of 
a loving, kindly disposition, truly sympathetic with others, 
either in joy or sorrow, and endeared herself to a large circle 
cf friends, besides her relations, who feel deeply the loss they 
have sustained in her removal. 

She was a lifelong and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, and, though not an active participant in its affairs, 
her life was an example to all who came within the sphere of 
her influence. She has belonged to Benjaminville Monthly and 
Particular Meeting since 1873, and for many years held, 
worthily the position of elder. 

For the last few years she was prevented by lameness from 
going about much; this was caused by a hardening of the 
arteries, gradually reaching the heart, causing her death, after 
a sickness of only three days. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ Cemetery at Benja- 
minville, at which time loving tributes were given to her 
worth. 

“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” E. H. C. 


EDMONDS.—Suddenly, at her home, Quakertown, Pa., Tenth 
month llth, 1904, Elizabeth, widow of Jacob B. Edmonds, in 
her 72d year; daughter of Edward and Matilda G. Foulke, de- 
ceased. 


GREENFIELD.—At his home in Kemblesville, Pa., Henry 
C. Greenfield, on Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 22d, 1904; 
a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

His precepts were: We must mould our own material, 
quarry our own nature, make our own character and live as 
though the “ kingdom of heaven is at hand.” L. P. W. 


HICKS.—At his home in Roslyn, L. I., suddenly, of periton- 
itis, on the morning of Ninth month 12th, 1904, John S. Hicks, 
in the 62d year of his age; a member of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting. 

OWEN.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at her home, near Pauls- 
boro, N. J., Tenth month 22d, 1904, Rebecca, widow of the late 
John Owen, aged 81 years, 6 months and 22 days. 


THATCHER.—In West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 23d, 
1904, Samuel R. Thatcher, in his 53d year. His funeral took 
place from the meeting house on North High Street, West 
Chester. Interment at Goshen Friends’ Grounds. 

He was an humble, conscientious Friend, beloved and valued 
by those near and dear to him. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


NOTES. 
“The First Publishers of Truth,” Supplement No. 1, of 
Friends’ Historical Society, which was reviewed in our issue of 
last week, is on sale at Friends’ Book Store, Fifteenth and 


Race Streets, Philadelphia, and may be had for 75 cents net, 
80 cents by mail. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools has made arrangements 
for an educational conference, to be held at Race and Fifteenth 
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Streets, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 19th, at 10 o’clock. 
The subject for consideration will be “ Discipline in the School 
and the Home.” The opening address will be made by Dr. 
George Morris Phillips, of West Chester, Pa. The complete 
program will be given in a later issue. 


The attention of all persons interested in the proposed 
normal course for the study of local philanthropy is especially 
called to the yearly meeting’s First-day School Association 
meeting, to be held at Race Street, Eleventh month 5th, 1904, 
at 10 a.m. This meeting will be devoted to the general question 
of the graded course of First-day School study. The question 
of the work in practical philanthropy will be taken up by Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, and those desiring any further information 
concerning the normal course for teachers and committee mem- 
bers will doubtless have an opportunity at that time. 


To the many friends who have been writing for information 
regarding the condition of Joseph M. Underwood, who some 
weeks ago met with a very serious accident, which resulted 
in the loss of a foot a little above the ankle, I wish to say, he 
is recovering as fast as could be expected, and he, as well as 
his family, wish to extend their thanks for the interest shown 
and the kind words of sympathy. The results of this accident 
are not as yet all known, as from the shock and anxiety 
which it has caused to his mother, Matilda J. Underwood, to- 
gether with a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism, she 
is now very seriously ill. Z. U. 

The Bible Study Section of the Young Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia is arranging a course of lectures, to be given in the 
meeting-house at 15th and Race Streets, on First-day evenings, once 
a month during the coming winter. The lectures will deal more 
articularly with the Gospels and the life of Christ, and will be given 
by representative’biblical scholars, special students in their respective 
fields of research. Particulars as to the course and the dates on 
which the lectures will come will be given at the time of the first 
lecture, which will be by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College, on the 13th, at 7.45 p.m., and in subject will be introductory 
to the Course. No charge for admission will be made for any of the 
lectures, and it is desired that word be given as widely as possible, 
and that the meeting-house be filled. 

Announcement will also be made at this time of First-day evening 
meetings for devotional Bible study, to be held in the meeting-house 
on the remaining First-day evenings of the month, under the care 
of the Young Friends’ Association. 


THE COURSE OF LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
PHILANTHROPY. 

[A circular letter, sent to various meetings and published 
in the INTELLIGENCER two weeks ago, has called forth various 
queries which, it is believed, are all covered by the following 
letter. ] 


The Society of Friends has stood pre-eminently for two 
things; first, an inspired religion with unpaid and unprofes- 
sional ministry; second, for practical philanthropy and helpful- 
ness to fellow men. 

Thus far the First-day School, which is for the instruction 
and training of our youth, has dealt with the second great 
part of the Society’s activity in no direct way. The time now 
appears to have come for the giving of attention in First-day 
School to both phases of the Society’s activity. 

A little thought will show that philanthropy, to be effective, 
must be applied with knowledge. Uninformed good intentions 
have, through their blunders, passed into proverb. Do our 
State and county laws aim to mete out revenge or reforma- 
tion to the offending youth who may be within the clutches 
of the law, and if the law means well (which it rarely does), 
is the jail as now operated a place for making better or for 
making worse? These are questions which the Committee on 
Prison Reform must know about before action by the meet- 
ing counts for much good. 

A touching story is told you on the corner or at your door. 
Does the cash contribution your good impulses cause you to 
give lead to benefit or inebriation? The facts may be surpris- 
ing. Does the penniless little orphan in our midst get the best 
of care? What is the best of care for such? All these and 
many more are questions about which we as Friends should 
know, and the First-day School is a good place to learn. 

With the object of giving this information, the Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference First-day School Committee has fortunately 
secured a series of lessons prepared especially for us by Dr. 
Carl Kelsey, professor of Sociology in the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. We have further good fortune in 
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that Professor Kelsey will conduct a normal class in Philadel- 
phia this winter to aid those who desire to make their work on 
philanthropic committees more effective, or who might later 
lead First-day School classes in their respective schools. 

Through the co-operation of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor with the Young Friends’ 
Association, the success of the course of fifteen lessons is prac- 
tically assured. Dr. Kelsey will meet the class weekly for a 
two-hour session, consisting of lecture and discussions of prac- 
tical questions and outside reading. The members will need 
to secure two books for collateral reading. Full details will be 
given at the first lecture, which will be, unless notice is given 
to the contrary, at 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
at 3.30 p.m., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 19th. Other meet- 
ings at same place and day of week unless notice be given of 
change. 

The class is intended to be a First-day School or philan- 
thropic meeting matter, and should be attended by delegates 
from those organizations, to which it is a rare opportunity. 
Owing to the aid of the Yearly Meeting Committee, the fee 
can be now put at $5 per school or committee, and each organi- 
zation should send as many delegates as possible. The work of 
the committee will be expedited if the secretaries or other cor- 
respondents of organizations expecting to be represented will 
send their lists of delegates and checks to the undersigned by 
the 14th instant. 

There may be some persons desiring to attend who are not 
allied with First-day Schools or philanthropic committees, or 
who may not be made their representatives. For such there is 
a fee of $2.50 for the course. Payment should be made in the 
manner above indicated. J. RUSSELL SMITH, 


Chairman of Committee on Philanthropic Labor, Phila. Y. F. A. 
Address, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 

The twenty-second Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence, held Tenth month 19-21, enlarged its scope and 
took under its guardianship the people of our newly- 
acquired dependencies—Hawaii, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Men thoroughly conversant with the 
facts in these islands were present, and the occasion 
was one of wide instruction and practical suggestion. 

The chairman of the Conference, Hon. Charles J. 
sonaparte, of Baltimore, sounded the keynote of the 
Conference in his opening sentence. ‘ The Ameri- 
can Nation,” he said, “‘ owes to the Indian wards, first 
of all, and beyond all else, justice; and justice is what 
they have least frequently and least readily ob- 
tained.” He quoted from official documents to prove 
that the principle of “ first come first served,” adopt- 
ed by the government in allottment of lands to the 
Indian has worked injuriously and should be modi- 
fied, as it has caused profound discouragement among 
the genuine Indians. 

A statistical paper was read by General E. Whit- 
tlesey, of the Board of Indian Commissioners, giving 
a resume of the year’s work among Indians. The 
school enrolment has been brought up to 29,478, with 
an average attendance of 25,104. The increase for 
the year was all in the boarding schools, the day 
schools showing a slight falling off, the latter being in 
the judgment of the Indian office the more important. 
Under the law of 1902, authorizing the sale by In- 
dians of inherited lands, they are now parting with 
thesedands at the rate of about 8,000 acres a month, 
the proceeds being rapidly transferred, usually 
through dissipation, to the pockets of the white men. 
The sale of liquor in the Indian Territory is prohibit- 
ed by law, but the Indian office has no funds for the 
employment of detectives, and the sales go on with 


little check. 
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The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. W. A. 
Jones, read a paper, controverting the charge made 


by a committee of American ‘Bar Assn., at its 
recent session, to the effect that the governmental 


policy toward the Indian is not wise nor humane, 
in that it requires of him no labor and supports him 
in idleness. On the contrary 


, the Commissioner said, 
an order was issued three 


years ago by him, cutting 
off from the ration roll the self-supporting and able- 
bodied, and using the money so saved to pay the In- 
dians in cash for work done in building roads, ete. 
No rations are now issued except in cases of distress, 
and to the old and helpless. The reduction in the one 
item of “ gross beef ” fallen from 21,576,700 
pounds in 1900 to 5,265,000 for the coming year, 
1905. All over the country to-day the Indian may 
be seen working in the 


has 


fields, or on the roads, or in 
the ditches, or building dams, or at other things. 
The ration system has gone, and with it the blan- 
ket, the feathers and the long hair.” 
The question of continuing the laws prohibiting 
the sales of liquor in the Indian Territory if admitted 
to Statehood was brought to the attention of the Con- 
ference by A. 8. McKennon, of South McAlester, 
I. T. The treaty made by the United States with the 
Five Civilized Tribes, upon their removal to Indian 
Territory, was explicit in guaranteeing the prohibi- 
tion of the introduction, sale and manufacture of 
liquor in the Territory. The proposed bill for State- 
hood ignores this guarantee, it was said, and the 
churches of the Territory have formed a federation 
to secure provisions necessary to carry out this guar- 
antee. The Conference took action in favor thereof, 
and endorsed the mission of President Evans and 
A. 8. MeKennon to President Roosevelt for this pur- 
pose. 

Among those present to enlighte n the Conference 
in regard to the Philippines were Dr. Fred. W. At- 
kinson, ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the islands; W. Leon Pepperman, assistant to the 
chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs; Prof. E. B. 
Bryan, ex-Superintendent of Instruction, and Brig. 


Gen. G. A. Goodale, formerly commander in the 
islands. 
Dr. Atkinson was positive in his belief that the 


Filipinos are as yet incapable of self-government, and 
that their best interests are carefully studied by the 
United States Philippine Commission, a view that 
was not dissented from by the Conference. Friend- 
liness between the Filipinos and the Americans is in- 
creasing, and if any error has been made, it has been 
in granting too great a degree of self-government in 
provincial and municipal affairs. “ Thirty-nine years 
have passed,” he said, “ since the close of the Civil 
War, and the negro problem is still unsolved; at the 
end of a like period we shall still be struggling with 
the Philippine question. It isa huge and novel task, 
this training some six or eight millions of tropical in- 
dolent people for self-government.” 


The situation in Porto Rico was presented by Dr. 
p : 


M. G. Brumbaugh, first American Commissioner of 
Education in that island; Dr. Samuel MeCune Lind- 
say, who afterwards filled the same office, and Prof. 
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Jacob H. Hollander, ex-treasurer of Porto Rico. 


Greatest stress was laid by all upon the educational 
needs and educational desires of the people. The in- 
sular legislature cheerfully appropriates about 27 per 
cent. of the entire revenue for education, and all nee- 
essary ground for school buildings is donated by the 
people of the different principalities. Yet of 370,000 
children of school age, but 70,000 can be accommo- 
dated with school facilities. Any adequate measure 
of relief must come from our Federal Gove ‘rnment, 
and the plan urged by Dr. Lindsay was a loan by Con- 
gressional action of ten or twenty millions, the in- 
come from which may be applied to educational pur- 
According to Prof. Hollander, the island is 
now without a dollar of indebtedness. 

The situation in Hawaii, as presented by W. N. 
Armstrong, of Honolulu; Pres. F. A. Hosmer, of 
Oahu College, Hawaii; Gorham D. Gilamn, formerly 
of Honolulu, and D. P. Birnie, of Honolulu, was far 
from reassuring. The native race is no longer, it is 
said, a factor in Hawaii matters, and the elective 
franchise has been degraded by its bestowal upon 
them. Crimes of violence have increased with the 
importation of negro and Porto Rican laborers. The 
great economic need of the island is the importation 
of Chinese laborers as needed. 

As a result of the different sessions of the Confer- 
ence, a platform was adopted without a dissenting 
vote, embodying the following points: The taking of 
initial steps by Congress looking to the closing up of 
the Indian Bureau so soon as it may be safely done, 
and the ultimate transfer of its functions to the sev- 
eral States and Territories; adequate provision in the 
meantime, and all necessary increase in number of 
day schools for whites and Indians together; that non- 
reservation and Indian Boarding Schools should not 
be enlarged nor increased in number; that native in- 
dustries should be encouraged; that in the case of the 
Philippines provisions be made by Congress for the 
unrestricted entry of their products to our markets; 
and that in Porto Rico, where but one child in five 
now receives educational advantages, funds should 
be provided by our Government to secure adequate 
school privileges to all children of school age. Of de- 
pendents generally the platform says: “ It is our duty 
to develop whatever is strong and good in them in- 
stead of endeavoring to cast them into the mold of 
our own racial characteristics, believing that thereby 


they may contribute to mankind something of per- 
manent value.” 


AT THE SCIENTISTS’ CONGRESS. 


[A Friend has sent us a lengthy account of the closing ses- 
sion of the “ International Congress of Arts and Sciences,” held 
in St. Louis, Ninth month 26th, from which we take a few 
extracts. The speakers were President Joseph Swain, of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., whose subject was “The Relation of 
the Educated Man to the Social Problem ”; Dr. Emil Hirsch, of 
Chicago, on “ Social Religious Influences ”. Rev. E. B. Pollard, 
of Georgetown, Ky., on “The Influence of Religion upon the 


Personal Life,” and Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York, on “ So- 
cial Religious Influence.”—-Ep.] 


Dr. Swain was the first speaker, and said in part: 
“ All authorities agree that true culture is not exclus- 
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ive, but the very opposite. The man or woman who 
has special opportunity for the training of his powers 
can neither satisfy the highest possibility of attain- 
ment through living away from people, nor fill his 
obligation to society. By giving to others his knowl- 
edge and wisdom the cultivated man enlarges his own 
possessions and helps contribute to the happiness and 
welfare of others. ‘True culture is not aristocratic, 
but democratic.” 

Regarding almsgiving he further adds: “ Alms may 
be the last things which the suppliant needs. One 
who asks usually does have need of something. It 
may be very different from the things he asks. He 
may ask for bread when he needs work. He may ask 
for money when he needs sympathy. He may ask for 
some material aid when he needs a friend. 

“ Any assistance which does not have in mind help- 
ing the individual to help himself and to help others is 
in the direction of pauperism. It is here that much 
that has been done with.the best of intentions has 
failed. 

“Of all charitable and philanthropic efforts, that 
which aims to prevent misery and degradation is most 
successful. 

“Charity must have, above all, the consecration of 
heart and soul of those who would help others. 
Added to this there must be a knowledge of humar 
nature and a certain intellectual insight.” 

Dr. Emil Hirsch, of Chicago, following on the so- 
cial influence of religion, dwelt mainly on the two 
points, principle and results. 

“ Religion,” he said, “in its essential divinity rec- 
ognizes the essential equality of all men. When God 
added man to his other creations he made only one, 
so that the men of future generations might not say 
to each other: ‘ My ancestors were better than vours.’ 
Adam is the father of us all. 

“My religion does not say that in the beginning 
God made one Jew. Christianity does not say that in 
the beginning God created one member of our faith 
and belief. No religion recognizes any of the distine- 
tions and castes that have been developed by profane 
history.” 

Dr. Strong then discussed the social influ- 
ence of Jesus on the world’s two great formative 
agencies, the religious and the economic. This 
social influence of Christianity recognizes the 
brotherhood of man and makes a new place in 
religion for the physical world. Industrial revo- 
lution has created a great social organization, 
which is governed by vital laws; and in order to 
gain social health, these vital laws must be obeyed. 
The fundamental laws are those of service, sacrifice 
and love, which are the three fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of God, laid down in the social teachings of 
Jesus, so that the acceptance of his teachings would 
bring social health. Religion teaches that if you are 
strong you have the responsibilities of the strong, and 
that if your talents are limited you still have your 
duties and your privileges. It is a question of stew- 
ardship. The rich man has intrusted to his control a 
greater proportion of God’s wealth, but it is designed 
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that he shall put forth a proportionately greater effort 
to help. 

“ Among the institutions established by religion I 
shall mention only two, the Sabbath and the institu- 
tion of marriage. Whenever any nation ceases to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, that nation has passed the period of 
its usefulness and is on the decline. 

“ The Sabbath has been the workingman’s saviour. 
We may differ in the manner of its observance, but its 
essential importance and its divine mission in the uni- 
versal scheme cannot be ignored. 

“ Religion established the institution of marriage. 
That also is a holy institution, and when we come to 
regard it with the diligence that its sacredness de- 
mands we shall be a greater nation, our homes will be 
more secure and our government purer.” 

Rev. E. B. Pollard said: “ Religion has been the 
most influential factor in the development of the indi- 
vidual life. The problem of society must always be 
the problem of the individual. Religion is the great 
unifying and harmonizing force in the personal life. 
It is the business of religion to bring a man en rap- 
port with deity. Religion, as ‘ the life of God in the 
soul of man,’ removes the individual from what would 
otherwise be an isolated and self-centered life into 
one which is deocentric. God becomes the common 
denominator in all his relations. 

“Tt is in the religious consciousness that man first 
recognizes the mysterious kinship between himself 
and nature. Through religious promptings, the little 
cosmos of man’s own soul has responded to the greater 
cosmos of the wide, wide world around him. Thus it 
comes about that religion is ancestress of the sciences. 
Chemistry springs from alchemy, the child of early 
religion; astronomy from astrology; pharmacy and 
the healing art from sorcery. 

“So far from there being an antagonism between 
the true religious spirit and the true scientific spirit, 
these are identical. It is the attitude of responsive- 
ness, of obedience, the willingness that the message 
nature brings may speak what it wishes. Religion 
without inquiry has lost the religious spirit; and sci- 
ence without a rational belief in the unity of things is 
without a rational basis.” 


CONFERENCES. 
WESTERN FIRST-DAY: SCHOOL UNION. 


The Western First-day School Union was held in London 
Grove Meeting House Seventh-day, Tenth month 15th, 1904. 

The day was a beautiful one, and interest in the unusually 
good program that had been provided by the Business Commit- 
tee brought out a large attendance. 

Following the usual silence, the clerk read the 7th chapter 
of 2d Corinthians. After the minutes of the former union had 
been read and the reports from Business and Visiting Commit- 
tees had been presented, and the needful business of the Union 
transacted, the partitions were closed and the audience divided 
its attention between two Round Table Conferences, to be con- 
ducted by Jane P. Rushmore, of Philadelphia, and Eleanor 
Sharples, of West Chester, Pa. Jane Rushmore conducted the 
one in connection with the lesson leaves used by adult and ad- 
vanced classes, while Eleanor Sharples took charge of the other, 
giving an interesting talk on the teaching of young children in 
the First-day school. 

Both conferences were most interesting, and teachers were 
enabled to receive helpful and practical suggestions to carry to 
the home classes. 
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In the afternoon session reports from some of the schools 
were considered, and London Grove School presented three 
beautiful and well-rendered exercises. 

Dr. Jesse Holmes, of Swarthmore, then addressed the Union 
on the “ New Graded Lesson Leaves,” clearly explaining the 
ideas of the committee in publishing such a series of le3son 
leaves, suitable for all grades and ages of pupils, which will. 


it is hoped, supply the need so long felt by our teachers. In 
enlarging upon the subject he gave many beautiful and helpful 
suggestions. 

The time of the Union has again been changed to the fourth 
Seventh-day in Tenth and Fourth months, this appearing to be 
a more suitable time for the larger number, and does not con- 
flict with the time of Concord and other Unions, as before 
The next one is to be held at New Garden Meeting House. 

E. P. W. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held their 
first meeting for the season on Tenth month 9th, with Carroll 
B. Price, president, and Edna Wood, secretary. 

Owing to the sessions of the junior classes in the First-day 
school, the association did not convene in Ninth month. 

Martha B. White read that portion of the Discipline which 
relates to queries. Edith Michener read an interesting article 
concerning Friends’ missions. Current events, as enumerated 
by Reuben Ely, gave food for lengthy and interesting discus- 
sion, and, with other matters pertaining to association work, 
were considered by John S. Williams, R. M. Price, Edith Mich- 
ener, Dr. George M. Marshall, Eastburn Reeder, Dr. Joseph B 
Walter and others. 

Among the principal speakers at the next meeting, in Elev- 
enth month, will be, on current topics, Ethel Fell; literature, 
Fred N. Price; history, Hugh Michener; Discipline, Achsah L. 
Hurley. At a later meeting it was decided to invite J. Russell 
Smith to be present at the philanthropic meeting at Solebury 
on Tenth month 30th, and explain the topics to be considered 
by the lecturers in the proposed course to be given in Philadel- 
phia this winter. All Friends seemed favorable. 


LonDON Grove, Pa.—The regular meeting of the London 
Grove, Pa., Friends’ Association was held at the home of 
Howard J. Walton on First-day, the 23d instant, at 3 o’clock. 

After a few moments of silence, the president opened the 
meeting by reading the 26th Psalm. 

The paper for the afternoon was read by Edward A. Pennock 
on the subject: “How Can We Become More Earnest and Sin- 
cere in Our Every-day Duties of Life?” It was a paper full 
of practical ideas and high ideals. A thought was expressed 
that a frequent presentation of high ideals and a discussion 
of the same would lead to better living. Another was that 
we raise the monotony of every-day life to a level of thankful- 
ness. 

After a few moments of silence, the meeting adjourned. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Isaac W. Reeder, Tenth month 20th. 

Meeting was opened by the president, Franklin Ball, read- 
ing the 6th Psalm. As no one was present to represent the 
History Committee, Isaac W. Reeder read from Friends’ Dis- 
cipline that portion pertaining to “ Days and Times,” “ War” 
and “ Plainness”; also a selection from the “ Journal,” “ Our 
Smaller Meetings,” by Martha J. Warner. Some discussion 
followed these readings, the thought implied being individual 
faithfulness to duty, to meeting and to God, and the conscious- 
ness of a work for each to do would lead to that work. 

A recitation was given by Eleanor Foulke, “ An Order for a 
Picture”; another, by Annie B. Roberts, “The Pilgrim’s 
Load,” by Eben Rexford. Under the head of Current Topics 
Sada M. Johnson gave an account of the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, taken from the Christian Herald. Sentiments were 
given. A silence followed, which was broken by a voice in 
prayer, asking the Father to keep, guide and strengthen us. 

Our next meeting will be held at the home of Edward Shaw, 
Eleventh month 17th. A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 





KENNETT SQuARE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Kennett Square met at the home of Deborah Thompson, Tenth 
month 12th. The meeting was opened by the president, Fred 
Brown, reading the 5th chapter of Ist John. 

It was decided that the Association subscribe for the 


Friends’ Quarterly Magazine, published in England, and that 
the books subsequently be placed in the Bayard Taylor Library 
Georgie Myers read a paper on the origin 


for public reference. 
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of the Friends’ General Conference, of which the first regular 
meeting convened at Lincoln, Va. 

Fred Brown gave a very interesting report of the one held 
at Toronto this summer. He spoke of the generous feeling 
of the Canadians and the good will they expressed toward 
their fellow man. He was impressed by the close attention 
which was given by the audience, especially by the Canadian 
people, to the able speakers present. 

He considered that Toronto was a model city, with its broad 
streets and shady avenues. It contains many churches and 
universities, and but two beer saloons. 

S. W. Lewis prepared and read a review of the life of Eliza- 
beth Newport, citing many of this good and noble woman’s 
experiences in behalf of humanity. He said he thought there 
was no better way of elevating ourselves than by studying the 
lives of the great men and women that have lived before us, 
as they serve not only as a guide, but should be an incentive 
to strive for even higher ideals. 

After a few interesting remarks by Mary P. Brown and 
others, the meeting adjourned to meet at the home of J. Mon- 
roe Palmer Eleventh month 9th. 


M. AMELIA FARRON, Secretary. 





CHESTER, PA.— Regular meeting of Chester Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Tenth month 14th, 1904, at the meeting house, 
with encouragingly large attendance. Charles Palmer read 
the 20th Psalm. The minutes of last meeting were read by our 
new secretary, Laura C. James. An interesting account of 
l'riends’ Conferences at Toronto was read by Anna M. Wood, 
which filled in most of the time in a very profitable manner. 
Some added verbal notes, according to their impressions of the 
meetings. 

Irvanna Wood recited one of Whittier’s poems. In the ab- 
sence of our president at the St. Louis Fair, Chester Cutler oc- 
cupied the chair. 

SarAu B. CuTLer, Corresponding Secretary. 





CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati have 
arranged for their meetings the coming winter as follows: 

The meetings are at 3 p.m., the last First-day of each month. 

Tenth month 30th (at home of Dora C. Gallagher, 1733 East 
McMillan Street, Walnut Hills).—‘ The Master’s Great Gift,” 
reading by Mabel L. Johnson; poem, Louise Cadwalader. 

Eleventh month 27th (at home of Sarah Lippincott, corner 
East Auburn and Highland Avenues, Mt. Auburn).—‘ Creed 
and Deed,” reading by Pierce J. Cadwallader; poem, Lida L. 
Stemler. 

Twelfth month 18th (at home of Cora T. Murray, 300 South- 
ern Avenue, Mt. Auburn).—* The Quest of Happiness,” reading 
by Edna Hopkins; poem, Rachel Gallagher. : 

First month 29th (at home of E. H. Griest, 3626 Eastern Ave- 
nue).—* The Majesty of Calmness,” reading by Nat. C. Mur- 
ray; poem, Rebecca Hopkins. 

Second month 26th (at home of Hannah Layman, 3716 Sa- 
chem Avenue, East End).—“ Opportunity,” reading by Esther 
Gallagher; poem, Corinne Murray. 

Third month 26th (at home of Georgina Hopkins, 4129 Lang- 
land Avenue, North Side).—* The Haven of Character,” read- 
ing by Eugene H. Foster; poem, Dora C. Gallagher. 

Fourth month 30th (at home of Alma W. McDowell, 440 
Strafer Street, East End).—* National Morality,” reading by 
Henry E. Wilde; poem, Louis A. Stemler. 

Fifth month 28th (at home of Elizabeth F. Johnson, 4118 
Bell Street, Norwood).—* What Do We Inherit?” reading by 
Robert Conard; poem, Grace D. Hall. 

The Executive Committee of the Association is Edwin L. 
Griest, clerk; Grace D. Hall, assistant clerk, address, 440 Stra- 
fer Street, Station C, Cincinnati, O.; Mary R. Johnson, Charles 
E. Wright, Nat C. Murray. 





The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Joseph W. Cox, October 23d, 1904. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 3d chapter 
of James. Frank Wilkinson read an article entitled “ A Privi- 
leged Class in This Country,” the privileged class being the 
saloonkeepers and the persons who by liquor are made irre- 
sponsible for their acts. 

Sarah Walton being absent, Louise Walton read a sketch of 
Lucretia Mott’s life. 

Anna M. Wilkinson reported on current topics. 

After roll call, when members responded with quotations, 
Sarah Cox gave a reading entitled “In the Woods,” showing 
that the nearer we get to nature the simpler and happier lives 
we lead. 

Lida Gillingham gave a description of her visit to the Con- 
ference at Toronto, beginning with the start from Washing- 
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ton, which was interesting to all of us who had not the oppor- 
tunity of attending. After a silence, the association adjourned 
to meet at the home of Courtland Lukens, November 27th. 


REUBEN GILLINGHAM, President. 
Mary LUKENS, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION TORONTO AND BOSTON 
PEACE CONFERENCES. 

Dr. J. F. Sunderland, pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
Toronto, and Rev. Selby Jefferson, of the Methodist Church, 
Louisburg, Cape Breton, represented Friends’ Association at 
the Boston Peace Conference, and as a result the extension 
meetings at Toronto were attended by Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Dr. Darby, of England; Dr. Gavin Brown Clark, Mrs. 
Clark, Miss Bain, Mr. and Mrs. Byles and Thomas Wright. 

On First-day evening, the 16th, in the Unitarian Church, a 
peace meeting was held under the auspices of the Trade and 
Labor Council. Mr. and Mrs. Byles, Professor McCurdy and 
Dr. Sunderland spoke. Next day, at 4 p.m., Mrs. Byles ad- 
dressed representatives of women’s societies in the Conserva- 
tcry of Music Hall, after which a reception was held at 141 
College Street, near by, a large place recently purchased by Dr. 
Courtice. In the evening she addressed the Epworth League. 

Third-day evening splendid addresses were delivered in the 
Normal School Hall to a small, but appreciative and repre- 
sentative audience, by Dr. Trueblood, Dr. Darby and Dr. Clark, 
William G. Brown presiding. 

On Fourth-day morning Dr. Darby and Dr. Trueblood ad- 
dressed the Baptist convention. At 1 p.m. Dr. Trueblood spoke 
to professors and students at the university luncheon, and Dr. 
Darby at 4 p.m. before the Political Science Club of Toronto 
University. In the evening Dr. Darby, accompanied by Profes- 
sor McCurdy, held a splendid meeting in the city of Guelph, 
the prayer meetings of the different churches giving way for 
the peace meeting. Mrs. Byles was invited to dinner at Annes- 
ley Hall, and had a very successful meeting. Dr. Trueblood 
and Dr. Clarke went to Cincinnati. 

On Fifth-day Dr. Darby and Thos. Wright took their depart- 
ure, the former for Niagara Falls and New York. The secre- 
tary’s residence was found convenient and commodious quar- 
ters for the entertainment of some of the delegates. 

Friends’ Association arranged for a meeting to be addressed 
by Dr. Clarke at Friends’ Church, Newmarket, thirty miles out 
of Toronto, on Fourth-day evening, the 26th. 

William G. Brown also attended. A very interesting meeting 
was held. A parlor meeting was arranged for Mrs. Clarke the 
same evening at 141 College Street, and which proved quite suc- 
cessful. WILLIAM G. Brown. 


Toronto, 10th mo. 29th, 1904. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN. 


The last meeting was held in New York, Tenth month 23d, 
with an attendance of 30. 

After the regular routine business, Harriet Cox McDowell 
read her paper on “ Girolamo Savonarola.” 

The discussion which followed was full and animated. 

One speaker felt that we were going to learn from this 
course, as we did from last year’s, that the simple life is the 
only proper life after all. This raised the question as to what 
is meant by “the simple life,” to which another speaker _re- 
plied that it does not mean a life of poverty and deprivation, 
for a wealthy man may live a simple life if he follow the best 
that is in him and live a life of service, as Jesus did. 

A close resemblance was then pointed out between the early 
Friends and Savonarola, in that he saw the wickedness in 
Church and people and fearlessly denounced it, though this cost 
him his life. He seemed to start a wave of emotion upon 
which the people were carried to the point indicated by the 
“Bonfire of Vanities,” but, wavelike, when they found that the 
millennium was not brought on, their emotion subsided and 
they were glad when Savonarola was burned and no miracle 
followed to avenge his death. But his influence still lives and 
strengthens us. His clearest teaching was that we should re- 
nounce our desires when these are against good principles, 
whether we achieve happiness or not. 

Another speaker expressed a doubt that happiness is to be 
sought for at all, but said we should simply strive to do our 
duty. That to seek happiness is ignoble. 

One partly dissented, but a third agreed that when we are 
doing our best we don’t consider the consequences as to hap- 
piness or unhappiness. Continuing, he said that neither Savon- 
arola nor St. Francis, with their torches, had lighted up the 
road he wished to follow, upon which we were reminded that, 
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so long as the light comes from a human source, we must not 
expect perfect illumination from any one individual. 

“It would seem that this man failed, and yet the effect in 
the long run was a sort of success. Such persons have never 
looked to their own happiness, and yet they must have been 
happy. It would seem that when not seeking we are more 
likely to find happiness.” 

During the discussion we were advised to read Spencer’s 
chapters on “ Altruism ” and “ Egoism.” 

The “social secretary” proposition was then brought up, 
and much unity expressed, without any dissent. 

Percy RUwSsSELL, Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Historico-Political Conference on 
Third-day evening, the 25th, Dr. Hull gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Norman Conquest of England as Portrayed by 
Bayeux Tapestry.” 

The second number of the college lecture course occurred on 
Fourth-day evening. A large audience of students and friends 
were present to enjoy the musical concert rendered by the 
Gamble Recital Company. 

On the same evening, at the home of Arthur Collins, Dr. 
Darby addressed a small gathering on “The Progress of the 
Peace Movement.” He told of the interest that King Edward 
is taking in this movement, and his relations to the entente 
cordial between England and France. 

At collection on Fifth-day morning Dr. Darby conducted the 
exercises. He congratulated the students on their most beau- 
tiful surroundings, and told them that they are now passing 
through the happiest years of their lives. Later, on the same 
morning, Professor Hoadley gave an illustrated lecture, “A 
Trip to California.” He exhibited many fine pictures taken 
by him on his Western trip in the summer of 1903. 

The College Bible Class on First-day morning was conducted 
by Dr. Battin. The subject under discussion was a comparison 
of the methods of religious instruction in the German and 
American schools. 

Dr. and Mrs. Swain entertained the faculty and others at 
their home on the evening of the 28th. 

After the opening exercises before meeting on First-day, Pro- 
fessor Hayes read a paper on “ Walter Pater, His Passion for 
Perfection.” H. S. T. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LONG ISLAND. 


On Fourth-day, Tenth month 10th, George T. Powell, of 
Ghent, N. Y., gave a very interesting and instructive lecture 
on “ The San José Scale, and Means for Its Control and Eradi- 
cation.” Professor Powell stated that the San José scale had 
damaged the orchards of New York State in one year to the 
amount of three and a half millions of dollars, and that a 
cargo of 21,000 barrels of apples had been returned from Ger- 
many because they bore the scales. By specimens and charts, 
the insect and its work were explained. The ingredients and 
directions for mixing the spraying mixture were also given. 
Professor Powell also explained how to make the Bordeaux 
mixture, to be used in exterminating tent caterpillars, Cod- 
ling moths, curculios and other insects. The lecturer recom- 
mended the wren and toad as valuable aids in destroying in- 
jurious insects in gardens and orchards. 

Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, of Stamford, Conn., spent two days 
at Friends’ Academy last week. On Second-day evening he 
gave a short talk on the work for the next day and on several 
natural history subjects, of which he had photographs. The 
most interesting of these were in regard to the collection and 
manufacture of vegetable wax from bayberries. Third-day 
morning, Dr. Bigelow visited Mr. Stringham’s apiary at Glen 
Cove, and was much pleased with the opportunity to examine 
and study so many fine colonies of bees. On Third-day after- 
noon the school provided conveyances to take Dr. Bigelow, the 
teachers and pupils to the Sound, where two hours were spent 
on the beach gathering shells, ete. After returning to the 
school, the specimens were placed on exhibition. Twenty- 
three kinds were classified and named. 

In the evening, at 8 o’clock, Dr. Bigelow gave his illustrated 
lecture, “ Half Hours on the Seashore.” This informal lecture 
showed excellent pictures of seashore specimens, and the talk 
developed many interesting facts in regard to them. The lec- 
ture was preceded by two songs from “Father Goose,” by 
Bessie Turner, Marguerite Lorenze and Claire Rouse, and at 
the close of the lecture Louise Townsend and Marion Souther 
played “The Pilgrim’s Chorus.” 

This is Dr. Bigelow’s fifth annual visit to Friends’ Academy. 
He gives courses of lectures in several schools and single lee- 
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tures in many more. In addressing the pupils 
Academy on Second-day evening, he said: “This is the finest 
lot of boys and girls I meet anywhere.” Dr. Bigelow’s new 
book, just issued, is illustrated from photographs taken last 
year with the Friends’ Academy pupils. 

One hundred and fifty books from the Regents’ Traveling Li- 
braries have been received for the use of the pupils this year. 

A iarge, handsome etching of “ L’Angelus ” has been present- 
ed to the school by Miss R. H. Lorenz, of New York city. This 
etching was made in Paris by Waltner. 

The carpenters and painters have completed their work on 
the gymnasium. ‘The floor space is without posts or obstruc- 
tions and measures about 24 feet by 40 feet. The ceiling is 
15 feet high. The floor is of selected and prepared hard pine. 
The floor, sides and ceiling are oiled in the natural wood finish. 
This room gives ample space for basket ball and other indoor 
athletics. Provision is made for an audience to view competi- 
tive games without interfering with the players. 

The girls’ basket-ball game with the girls from Friends’ Sem- 
inary, New York, has been postponed until Seventh-day, No- 
vember 5th. 


The issue of the Youth’s Companion for Eleventh month 3d 
contains, in addition to a full announcement of contributors 
and features for 1905, a wide variety of reading in which en- 
tertainment and information are pleasantly combined. There 
is a story for girls, another for boys, two more for readers old 
as well as young, an article on “ The Transformed Farmhouse,” 


of Friends’ 


| signer, with fame and fortune yet to win. 


| “ Haskery’s Gang,” 
| q g 


| of pictures. 
| a series of articles entitled “ The Practical Boy,” in which he 





and notes on current topics. The cities still draw heavily on 
the best blood of the country, but when there are more such 
country homes as “ The ‘Transformed Farmhouse,” described in 
this issue of the Companion, perhaps country boys will look 
with less longing to the big towns. Martha Van Rensselaer, 
who tells in an article under the above title how attractive an 


| old farmhouse can be made, is an instructor in the College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University. “ With the Help of Penelope ” 
is a bright story of the success of a venture in advertising, un- 
dertaken by a struggling grocer, Penelope being a young de- 
The story is by 
Aldis Dunbar. Gertrude M. Lewis offers some good suggestions 
for preserving the best things in old magazines. A two-part 
story, whose first instalment is of most intense interest, is 
which begins in this issue. The story is by 
A. E. McFarlane, and relates the adventures of a gang of cais- 
son workers, who laid the foundation of the Eads Bridge at St. 


Louis. 


The first number of the thirty-second volume of St. Nicholas 
contains the beginning of papers by the art critic, Charles H. 
Caffin, telling how to study pictures. He takes up the two 
paintings of “The Madonna Enthroned,” by Cimabue and 
Giotto, and the paintings of “ The Virgin Enthroned,” by Bot- 
ticelli and Memling, tells of the artists, points out the like- 
nesses and the differences of the pictures contrasted, and in 
careful detail advises héw to get the most and the best out 
Joseph H. Adams contributes the first paper of 


treats of simple carpentry and joining and the use of tools in 
a clear, practical manner, with many illustrations to help the 


besides anecdotes, 


well-chosen miscellany, humorous sketches 











CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


ly Meeting and of Green Street 


Monthly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, | Quarterly Meeting at Fifteenth and Race 


11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o’clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


llth mo. 5th (7th-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, at 8 p.m. 


llth mo. 5th (7th-day).—Annual meet- 
ing of Philadelphia First-day School As- 
sociation at Race Street at 10 a.m. 
“The Graded Course of Study,” Mary H. 
Whitson; “Study of the Organization 
of the Society of Friends,” by Edward B. 
Rawson; “Sociology as a _ First-day 
School Study,” by Dr. J. Russell Smith. 


llth mo. 5th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Rutherfurd Place, 
Borough of Manhattan, at 2.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 6th (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference at 
9.45; subject, “ Mohammedanism, En- 
forced Christianity.” 


; a.m. 





amateur carpenter. 


llth mo. 6th (lst-day).—Religious 


| meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m. Ministering Friends are expected. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 


| interested in the Home. 


llth mo. 6th (1st-day).—At Chichester 
Meeting-house, Delaware County, Pa., a 
circular meeting, under care of a com- 


| mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
| 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 6th (lst-day).—Friends of 


| White Plains will meet at home of Wil- 


liam Moore, No. 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 
a.m. 


llth mo. 7th (2d-day).—Nine Partners 
Half-Yearly Meeting at ll am. Min- 
isters and elders Seventh-day before, at 3 
p.m. 
8th 


llth mo. (3d-day).—Philadelphia 


Streets, Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. Minis- 


| ters and elders day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 10th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting at Byberry, Pa., at 10 
Ministers and elders day before, at 
11 a.m. 


llth mo. 12th (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting at Waynesville, O., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders day before, 
at 2 p.m.; all standard time. 


llth mo. 12th (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at West (near Alliance), 
O., at ll a.m. Ministers and elders same 
day, at 10 a.m. 


llth mo. 13th (lst-day).—Valley 
Meeting, Pa., attended by quarterly 
meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 10 a.m. 


llth mo. 13th (lst-day —At 3 p.m., 
the Abington Friends’ Association and 
the Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarter will hold a joint meeting at 
Abington Meeting-house. Joseph S. 
Walton, of the George School, will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject of 
“Peace and Arbitration.” 

The 9 o’clock New York Express from 


Reading Terminal will stop at Somerton. 


llth mo. 14th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting at Little Falls (near 
Fallston), Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
elders Seventh-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 17th (5th-day).—Shrews- 
bury and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Plainfield, N. J., 10.30 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day after, at 9.30 a.m. 


No Yellow 
Specks, 


No lumps of alkali, are 
left in the biscuit or 
cake when raised with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
The food is made light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

Royal should take the 
place of cream of tar- 
tar and soda and sal- 
eratus and sour milk 
in making all quickly 
risen food. 





